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For Friends’ Review. 
JOHN RICHARDSON. 


This Friend was born in England about the 
year 1666, and died at a good old age, in 1753. 
In a Testimony given forth from the Quarterly 
Meeting held at York, his friends say, “he was 
a tendér nursing father in the church, over the 
youth whom God had visited, to encourage and 
strengthen those newly convinced, to whom also 
he was a good example; and though of a sweet 
and courteous disposition, yet careful in the 
spirit of wisdom, to caution and guard such 
against the deceitful workings and false repre- 
sentations of the spirit of error.” 

When of tender age, “the Lord,” says he, “was 
at work by his light, grace and holy spirit in 
my heart ;” and although, like Samuel of old, 
he did not then know who it was that called him, 
and was often led by the deceiver of men’s souls 
from the path of self denial and dedication to the 
Lord, yet through abundant mercy he was fol- 
lowed by the good Shepherd, who secketh those 
who are lost, and “ after much searching with- 
out, amongst those who proved to me physicians 
of no value and miserable comforters, I betook 
myself to a lonesome and retired life, breathing 
after, and seeking the Lord in the fields and pri- 
vate places, beseeching him that he would bring 
me to the saving knowledge of his truth.” He 
had many trialsand sore conflicts to pass through 
before his will was brought into subjection to 
the Divine will, but, says he, “the Lord helped 
me through them all.” 

John Richardson’s father having died, his 
mother subsequentl y “married one that was 
zealous for the Presbytery,” which in the end 
co to be the occasion of much discomfort to 

er, as well as to her son. His father-in-law 
was greatly averse tohis attending Friends’ meet- 
ings, but he believing it right to do so, it led to 
his expulsion from his home. The following 








incidents relating to his appearance in the minis- 
try, and his leaving his parents, are written with 
great simplicity—which indeed characterizes the 
whole of this Friend’s Journal—and may serve 
to encourage to faithfulness in serving the Lord, 
and to co the declaration that no new thing 
has happened to the Christian of the present day, 
when, in his own experience, afflictions abound, 
and he is ready to conclude there is no trouble 
like unto his. A. 


“Some little time before the marriage of my 
mother, I was brought into the public work of 
the ministry, concerning which I had many 
reasonings, being young, scarce eighteen years 
old, and naturally of a stammering tongue, 
which I could not overcome; although I had used 
what endeavors lay in my power as a man, con- 
sidering my years and education; all would not 
do antil the truth helped me: but after many 
conflicts, great troubles and temptations, the 
worst I ever met with, and the most piercing 
sorrow I ever had yet been in since I came to 
the knowledge of the blessed truth was, when 
through reasonings, disobedience, and unwilling- 
ness to comply with, and answer the Lord’s re- 
quirings, he in displeasure took away from me 
the comfort of his holy presence for several 
months together. Oh! the tribulations and 
penetrating troubles I met withal in this condi- 
tion, no tongue is able to express, no nor the 
heart of any finite creature is able to conceive 
the depth of the anxiety of the heart-piercing 
and wounding sorrows I was in; I thought my 
state was as bad as Jonah’s. I could scarcely 
believe I should ever have repentance granted to 
me, or be restored again into the love and favour 
of God, when I found that river of life dried up, 
as to me, which did before, not only make me, 
but even all the whole city of God, truly glad. 
But being left under an apprehension of the 
Lord’s displeasure, and in parta partaker of the 
terrors of his wrath, oh! F thousht surely the- 
very mountains, and even the hills, were not 
sufficient (if they could have been put into the 
scales or balance) to have weighed against my 
troubles and afflictions, they were se great; but 
as the Lord had by his judgments brought me 
in a good degree from the vice and vanity of this 
world, now by his judgments he made me will- 
ing to give up to answer his requirings in part, 
and in my obedience to him I began to feel some 
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comfort of love and fellowship of the spirit of the 
Lord in myself, and in his people, who were 
brought to be partakers of the like fellowship. 
“‘ Now I return to the matter about my being 
turned out of my father’s house, which [ men- 
tioned before, but was willing to keep this solemn 
account entire, with desires it may be a caution 
to all, in whom the Lord is at work in the same 
manner, not to reason or gainsay so much as I 
did, but to give up freely and cheerfully to the 
will of God. When I saw I must turn out, I 
thought it expedient to acquaint some worthy 
Friends with it, lest any undue reflections should 
be cast upon the truth, or Friends, or myself, 
that if so, these Friends might be able to contra- 
dict them ; so I acquainted Sebastian Ellethorp, 
and that worthy man and minister of the gospel 
Benjamin Padley, two of the chief Friends in 
Ellington Monthly Meeting, and they came to 
my father’s house, and when they came, they 
began to enquire about the reasons why I went 
away? and, if my father had anything against 
me concerning the business he employed me in ? 
and, whether I was not faithful and diligent in 
all his affairs he set me about? He confessed I 
was ; and thought none couldexceedme. They 
said, well then, what is the reason of that mis- 
understanding which is betwixt thee and thy 
son-in-law? Is it about his going to meetings ? 
When they understood his reasons, which were 
not hard to do, they expressed a pity toward me 
that I could have no more liberty; and they 


thought, as I was so diligent in his business, if 
he would give me a little more liberty to go to 
meetings, it would be more encouragement to 


me. At which he took offence, and gave the 
good men rough language, and asked, what they 
had to do with him and his son? and bid them 
go home and mind their own business; which 
they were much troubled at, especially for my 
sake, and much pitied me, and wondered how I 
had lived with him so long ; for he said in short 
that there was no abiding for me there. But 
Sebastian Ellethorp told me, which was mightily 
to my comfort, that my father had nothing 
against me, save that concerning the law of my 
God. This is the sense, if not the words of 
these wise and good men, which passed betwixt 
them and my father, as they expressed them to 
me ; forI was not there when they were together. 

“‘ Notwithstanding I pleaded with my father 
to let me stay until I could hear of a place, he 
would not, though I was scarce fit for service, 
being almost an anatomy (as the saying is) so 
that most who knew me, said, I would pine 
away in a consumption; but turn out I must, and 
did, though I was weak, poor and low in body, 
mind, pocket and clothes ; for I think I had but 
twelve-pence in my pocket, and very ordinary 
clothes upon my back. Thus I took my solemn 
leave of the family, with my heart full, but I 
kept inward to the Lord, and under truth’s 
government ; many tears were shed in the fami- 
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ly, especially my poor mother, when I left them ; 
my father said little, but appeared like one 
struck with wonder, to see so much love mani- 
fested towards me by the family, and so much 
wishing that I might not go away. But out I 
came upon the great common aforementioned, 
where I had had many solitary walks, but none 
like this, for this reason, that I knew not where 
to go. I then thought of Abraham who was call- 
ed out of Ur in the land of the Chaldeans, as it 
is briefly mentioned by Stephen; but this was 
the difference betwixt us, he was called, I was 
forced out. But as I was walking upon the 
common, the sense of my weak condition, not 
knowing whither to go, nor where to lay my 
head, although I had many friends, yet I could 
not be free to go to them, unless I had known 
they had business for me, being not of a forward 
but rather backward and shy disposition; I say,the 
sense and weight of my condition came over me 
to that degree, that it appeared to me as though 
my way was hedged up on every side, inwardly 
and outwardly; I even thought myself like a 
pelican in the wilderness, or as an owl in the de- 
sert, there appearing to me scarce a man in all 
the earth in my condition, every way considered; 
and in the sense and deep consideration of my 
present wilderness state, I felt myself under a 
great oppression of spirit, and my heart seemed 
full, like a bottle that wanted vent. I looked 
round about me to see that none were near to see 
my tears, nor hear my cries, and in the very an- 
guish and bitterness of my soul I poured forth 
my complaints, cries and tears, to the Judge of 
all the earth, who spoke to me and comforted 
me in this my deplorable state, which was worse 
than Jacob’s when he lay upon the ground, and 
had a stone for his pillow; he had his near kin- 
dred to go to, who he might expect would receive 
him gladly, but I had none to go to but such as 
rather reviled me, and gave me hard language ; 
but the Lord said unto me, asif aman had 
spoke. First seek the kingdom of Heaven and 
the righteousness thereof, and all these things 
that thou standest in need of shall be given unto 
thee. I then desired that he would please to 
shew me the place I should go to; and the Lord 
opened my way, and showed me the house I 
should go to, and abide in fora time. I said, 
good is the word of the Lord. {[ believed, and 
it was a great means to stay my mind, and settle 
it in the truth, with full purpose of heart to fol- 
low the Lord, and obey his requirings, according 
to the knowledge and ability given me.” 


IMPORTANT ACTION. 

The grand jury have found a true bill in the case 
of the State vs. McCreary, charged with false im- 
a in the arrest and detention of the girl 

achel Parker, the alleged slave of L. Schoolfield. 
Preliminary to this finding, the grand jury investi- 
gated, of necessity, the question relating to the 
civil condition of the girl, and arrived at the con- 
clusion that she was free.— Baltimore Sun. 
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For Friends’ Review. In 1742, being under a concern to visit the 


churches in America, he requested the approba- 
tion and certificate of his Monthly Meeting ; 
Can we, without instruction, meditate upon | “It was a singularly moving time, and almost 
the ever increasing number adding to the cloud | the whole meeting was broken into tears, so 
of witnesses which the great apostle, with the | deeply exercised was all within him for the cause 
holy energy of a heart fully given up to do the | of righteousness, and for the prosperity of Zion; 
will of God, and with wonderful eloquence, | he spoke with Divine power and authority, and 
brings to our remembrance ? the Lord’s love and gracious regard were largely 
Can we meditate upon that faith which ena-| manifested.” 
bled men, for the promises it set before them, to| His nephew, Joseph Oxly, who accompanied 
bear cruel mockings and scourgings, yea, and | him to London, the place of embarkation, thus 
fearful deaths, and while in this earth to wander | describes a remarkable incident on the journey. 
in deserts, destitute, afflicted, tormented, though | He, with a companion, having been detained m 
the world was not worthy to entertain them— | making some preparation, set forward to join his 
without an earnest desire that we may lay aside | uncle, who, with several friends, had proceeded 
every weight and the sin that doth so easily be-| some distance on his way. “ We saw them at 
set us, and, running with patience the race that | a distance, going but a foot’s pace and in much 
is set before us, look unto Jesus the author and | stillness. ‘The nearer we approached the more 
finisher of such a precious faith. awful and solemn they appeared; when we got 
When chastened by the trials of time, wearied | up to them, we found they were all retired into 
and faint in our minds, do we look upward to | silence, and our spirits were also gathered and 
this great and bright cloud, illumined by the | united with theirs in the holy solemnity. In 
Sun of righteousness? there is hope in that up-| this manner we continued some time, and then 
ward glance, and in faith, the substance of that | dear uncle made a full stop; and so did all the 
hope; for it leads us to “‘ Mount Zion, the city | rest, and alighted from our horses; uncle, bein 
of the Living God, the Heavenly Jerusalem, and | filled with tie power and love of God, Kneeled 
unto an innumerable company of angels, to the | down on the wide heath, and supplicated the 
general assembly and church of the first born} Almighty with fervency of spirit, and we were 
which are written in heaven, and to God, the| all so affected and reached by the power of 
judge of all, and to the spirits of just men made| Truth which was over all, as was, to our inex- 
perfect, and to Jesus the mediator of the new| pressible joy, consolation and comfort. This was 
covenant, and to the blood of sprinkling, which | a renewed confirmation to our dear uncleand us, 
speaketh better things than that of Abel.” of his concern being grounded upon a right foun- 
As drops from that cloud are the records of| dation. I never at any time felt and enjoyed 
the lives and closing scenes of faithful men, to | any thing to the like degree as this; it was to 
fertilize some poor barren hearts, prepared by the | us, at that time, even as though the very hea- 
great husbandman to receive them; and may | vens were opened ; the fragrancy thereof remains 
those brought before the readers of the Review | sweet in my remembrance to this day! In this 
prove as the early or the latter rain. heavenly frame we saluted one another, whilst 
Epmunp Peckover, of the county of Nor-| tears plentifully trickled down our cheeks; we 
folk, England, was born in the year 1696. Fa-| knew not how to part, and yet it must be. Thus 
voured with religious and godly parents, he with | in much brokenness and contrition of soul, we 
gratitude alludes to their great concern to bring | took an affectionate leave of one another; but, 
him up in the nurture and admonition of the indeed, we were so overcome as to be almost 
Lord, and, with reverent thankfulness, records | past utterance! After some little time more, we 
the tender dealings of the Almighty with him} mounted our horses and turned our backs one 
in his youth. “I felt the good hand of the Lord | upon another, the heavenly virtue still remaining 
at work in me, in a manner suitable to my ten-| with us; Joseph Ransom and I accompanying 
der capacity, impressing upon my heart a living | him towards London, and the other Friends and 
sense of his greatness and goodness, which often | relations homeward. When at some distance, he 
brought me under much awfulness and fear, | turned about to take another look at his relations 
dreading to do any thing that I knew was not | and friends, and they also in like manner, shak- 
well-pleasing in his sight; herein I could dis-| ing their heads, and waving their hands, with 
tinguish that I had peace and satisfaction, and | hearts full, bidding farewell; and even whilst 
met with encouragement in myself beyond what | he sorrowed, he rejoiced. So we passed on our 
I am able to express.” journey, filled with Divine love, that it was some 
Thus early faithful to the Divine manifesta-| considerable time before we fell into any con- 
tions, he was anointed and sent forth to preach | versation.” 
the Gospel in his fifteenth year. In his 18th| Having discharged this duty to the edification 
year he visited, in the “service of Truth,” | and satisfaction of the church in America, as ap- 
Friends in several counties, and, subsequently, | pears by their certificates, the Lord was pleased 
many parts of England, Ireland and Scotland. ' to restore him again in safety to his native land, 


DYING HOURS OF THE FAITHFUL. 
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in 1744, with the rich reward of peace in his 
bosom. 

In the exercise of his gifts he was frequently 
opened and enlarged in Divine counsel, in de- 
livery was manly and distinct, his doctrine sound 
and flowing, and his spirit lively and powerful. 
He appeared at times as a cloud filled with celes- 
tial rain, to the renewing and refreshing of the 
living heritage of God ; zealous for the prosperity 
of the Church, and for the gathering of all. He 
was exemplary in life, unstained in character, 
assiduous to preserve discipline and order in the 
Church, and that love and unity might be main- 
tained and increased. 

It pleased the Lord that, about three years be- 
fore his decease he received a shock of the para- 
lytic kind, which, both in his own apprehension 
and that of his friends, seemed to threaten him 
with a hasty dissolution. Under this affecting 
visitation he was graciously preserved in a broken, 
tender, living frame, and expressed himself after 
this manner, “ That he had now the satisfaction 
of a good conscience, and of having discharged 
himself in the duty required of him, according 
to the ability afforded him,” declaring at the 
same time the great consolation he inwardly en- 
joyed, and that he was entirely resigned to the 
disposal of an all-wise Providence, whether it 
might be to lengthen his days or to take him 
hence; that he felt a blessed assurance, and 
found the Lord, who had been his support in 
many trials, from his youth to advanced years, 
still to be near him, and could experimentally 
say his Redeemer lived. He recovered so far as 
to be able to ride outand attend meetings, though 
with much difficulty, until a few months before 
his close. His gracious Lord, who had been his 
strength and stay in the prime of life, supported 
him im his last moments. He appeared to be 
favoured with a comfortable foretaste of that 
glorious immortality which is prepared for the 
righteous. For though he was deprived of 
bodily strength to speak as distinctly as usual, 
yet he was sufficiently understood to intimate 
the inexpressible joy and felicity he felt, and 
seemed to pass away as with an heavenly song 
of Divine praise in his mouth. He departed this 
life at Wells, the 19th of Seventh month, 1767, 
in the 72d year of his age, and the 57th of his 
ministry. 





BREAD ON THE WATERS. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find 
it after many days.”—Eceles. xi. 1. 


Were you going, at the right season, to Mysore 
or China, you would see thousands of people 
planting the corn of these countries. ‘They sow 
it in the mud, or on the dry soil, and then im- 
mediately they turn on a flood of water, so that 
the whole field becomes a shallow pond. You 
would think the seed was drowned. But wait a 
few weeks, and then go and view one of these 





















was detuined in slavery. 
dian came to him, and bade the captive follow 





artificial lakes, and from all its surface you will 
see green points rising, and day by day that 
grass shoots taller, till at last the water is no 
more seen, and till at last the standing pool has 
ripened into a field of rich and rustling corn. 
So that, in its literal sense, the farmers of these 
lands are every year fulfilling the maxim of the 
text. For should the spring come on them, and 
find their supply of rice-corn scanty, instead of 
devouring it all, they will rather stint them- 
selves. They will rather go hungry for weeks 
together, and live on a pinched supply: for the 
bread which they cast on the waters this spring, 


creates the crop on which they are to subsist 
next autumn and winter; and they are content 
to cast it on the waters now, for they are sure to 
find it after many days. 

*. * * 


Such is God’s husbandry. Do the right deed. 


Do it in faith, and in prayer commend it to the 
care of the All-seeing One. 
waves of circumstances may soen waft it beyond 
your ken, they only carry it to the place pre- 
pared by Him. And whether on an earthly or 
a heavenly shore, the result will be found, and 
the reaper will rejoice that he was once a sower. 
Dr. Dwight, of America, tells how, when the 
country near Albany was newly settled, an In- 
dian came to the inn at Litchfield, and asked for 
a night’s shelter,—at the same time confessing 
that, from failure in hunting, 

pay. The hostess drove i 
proachful epithets, and as the Indian was retir- 
ing sorrowfully—there being no other inn for 
many a weary mile—a man who was sitting by 
directed the hostess to supply his wants, and 
promised to pay her. 
ended, the Indian thanked his benefactor, and 
said he would some day repay him. 


And though the 


he had nothing to 


im away, with re- 


As soon as supper was 


Years after, the settler was taken a prisoner 


by a hostile tribe, and carried off to Canada. 


However, his life was spared, though he himself 
’Till one day an In- 


him. The Indian never told where they were 


goings nor what was his object; but, day after 


ay, the captive followed his mysterious guide, 
till, one afternoon, they came suddenly on a 
beautiful expanse of cultivated fields, with many 
houses rising amongst them. Doyou know that 
place ? asked the Indian. ‘Ah yes, yes—it is 
Litchfield ;” and whilst the astonished exile had 
not recovered his surprise and amazement, the 
Indian exclaimed: “ And I am the starving In- 
dian on whom, at this very place, you took pity. 
And, now that I have paid for my supper, I 
pray you go home.” And it is to such humani- 
ties that the text has primary reference ; for the 
context runs, “Give a portion to seven and also 
to eight; for thou knowest not what evil shall 
be upon the earth.” That is, miss no opportu- 
nity of performing kind actions. 
Though you should have bestowed your bounty 
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on seven—on a number, which you might deem 
sufficient,—should an eighth present himself, do 
something for him also; for you know not what 
evil shall be upon the earth. You know not, in 


varied, to rehearse how once upon a time every 
enterprise of Christian charity was once a pro- 
ject in some solitary and prayerful mind; and 


how, when cast forth upon the waters of thought 































this world of mutation, how soon you may be 
the prisoner instead of the almoner. You know 
not how soon you may be glad of a crust from 
those who are at present thankful for your 
bounty. Beneficence is the best insurance. 
Although so often exemplified in cases of 
common humanity and kind-heartedness, the 
maxim of our text is especially applied to the 
effects of Christian philanthropy. These are 
pre-eminently amaranthine. There are seeds 
which, after being borne on the current for a 
few days or weeks, lose their vitality; they rot 
and sink, and disappear. So it is with much of 
human effort. So it is with many a worldly 
scheme; many a plausible suggestion, many a 
patriotic enterprise. It finds little favour in its 
day; it cannot get deposited in a sufficient num- 
ber of appropriate minds; and so, ere long, it 
becomes old and obsolete ; the thought perishes, 
the seed rots and disappears. But not so with 
pious effort. It is more than the well-meaning 
purpose of a feeble and sinful worm. It is a 
thought suggested by the Holy Spirit; it isa 
purpose sustained and animated by One whose 
wisdom is infinite, and who is alive for ever- 
more. And though the mind in which that 
wish or effort first originated may long since have 
passed from these scenes of mortality, though 
forgetful of its cunning, the hand which first 
launched on the tide of human thought that pro- 
ject or that principle, may long since be crum- 
bling in the clay, a heavenly life is at its core, 
and as it journeys on its buoyant path, a cove- 


and opinion, it first halted and hovered, and 
looked as if it would never get to. sea; and how, 
after touching at one point after another, and 
finding momentary favour only to be rebuffed 
again, some great gulf current swept it clear 
away, and its author no longer hoped to see it. 
And away it went; and it was bandied on the 
billows, and it was battered on the rocks, till at 
last the Eye that watched it and the Hand that 
steered it, from above, conducted it to its sunny 
haven, and safely landed it on an honest soil, it 
burst and bourgeoned and waxed a mighty tree. 
So understood, the principle admits of boundless 
application ; and should be very cheering to all 
who are engaged in labours of Christian love. 
For instance, if you are engaged in teaching 
your own children, or the children of other peo- 
ple, and your great anxiety is to see some good 
thing towards the Lord—some development of 
personal earnestness; but notwithstanding all 
the endearment you throw into your words, and 
all the prayer with which you follow up your 
instructions, you dare hardly say that you per- 
ceive any hopeful sign. Never mind. It is God’s 
own truth, and, if all your heart be in it, it is 
living truth, and will blossom up some day. It 
may be in that soul’s salvation. It may be in 
restraining it much from sin, or in urging it to 
duties which it would otherwise have never 
thought of doing—and it may be after many 
days. It may be after your own day altogether. 
It may be on the shores of another continent. 
But still, the Divine Word shall not go forth a 


= Ey 
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nant keeping God will keep alive its little ark, 
till it reach the predestined creek, and after 
many days be drawn forth from the waters—the 
Moses of the mind. 

So it was with the first reformers. Searchin 
in their Bibles, they found truths which h 
vanished from the memory of men,—great 
truths and glorious, no longer current in the 
vernacular tongue of Christendom. But after 
their own hearts had been filled and expanded 
by them, they gave them utterance. 

* . . . « 

These golden truths they published, some 
preaching them from pulpits, some proclaiming 
with their pens. And the hosts of darkness 
took alarm. Wickliffe went to the dungeon ; 
Huss and Jerome to the funeral pile. 

But though the witnesses perished, the Word 
of God could not be bound, burned or buried; 
but over the troubled deep of a dark and stormy 
century, this bread of life, these seeds of saving 
knowledge floated on, till His Spirit landed them 
and planted them in minds prepared, and from 
these rescued waifs there sprang the glorious 
reformation. 

It were only to tell the same tale a little 





living power, and come back a vacant nullity. 
That word shall never go forth without return- 
ing, and when it returns it shall never be void. 


‘In the morning, then, sow thy seed, and in 


the evening withhold not thy hand; for thou 
knowest not which shall prosper, this or that, or 
whether both shall be alike good.” —The Royal 
Preacher, by James Hamilton. 





If the boats of the Erie Canal, five thousand 


and fifteen in number, were placed in line, they 
would reach from Albany to Utica, a distance of 
eighty-three miles. The distance achieved b 


this enormous fleet, in one year, is eleven mil 
lions of miles, equal to three thousand six hun- 
dred voyages across the Atlantic—transporting 
more than three millions of tons, which is twen- 
ty six times the quantity carried by the railroads 
which run along the banks of the canal. The 
daily business of the canal, twenty thousand 
tons, would require two thousand cars, loaded to 
their utmost capacity. The value, in money, of 
the property transported by the canal in 1850, 
was one hundred and fifty-six millions of dol- 
lars. 
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THE POLAR REGIONS. 


LECTURES BY DR. KANE. 
(Concluded from page 343.) 


I have endeavored, (proceeded the lecturer,) 
to compress into these few remarks my reasons 
for supposing that a still further search for Sir 
John Franklin’s party is not among the projects 
which a sound argument should reject. But I 
am sensible that it is not easy to convey by 
words that strong sentiment on this question 
which my own mind received during our north- 
ward drift in Wellington Channel. It scarcely 
needed the long and melancholy blank in the 
story of Franklin’s voyage, to admonish us that 
a few short hours might place us, without the 
intervention of any new mishap, in a region un- 
known to our brother voyagers, from which no 
missive could tell of our course or our necessities, 
and out of which, unaided, there might be no 
escape. 

Referring again to the theory of an open sea 
around the pole, Dr. K., alluded to the fact that 
Capt. Penny (an energetic whaler, for whose 
views the lecturer seemed to have great respect, ) 
had confirmed the unmistakeable sign, the dark 
cloud known as the “ water sky” by sighting 
the water itself. Such an open sea has been 
vaguely called a Polynia, or Polinya—a term 
from the Russian, which implies an open space. 
Dr. Kane cannot think that, in a literal sense, 
such a sea exists in regions where the mean tem- 
perature is so far below the point of congelation. 
He fully advocated, however, the existence of a 
comparatively iceless sea, in which the drift 
never agglutinates. It is in this region, not far 
to the north and west of the point which the 
American Expedition reached, that he supposes 
Sir John Franklin and his companions to be im- 
mured ; surrounded by seal, and the resources 
before described, but unable to leave their hunt- 
ing ground and cross the “frigid Sahara,” which 
intervenes between them and the world from 
which they are shut out. 

Among the most interesting phenomena of the 
ice-world, described by Dr. K., were the noises, 
diverse and fearful, which accompanied the dis- 
ruption and movement of the frigid masses. So 
appalling were these “ voices of the ice,’”’ that he 
hesitated, lest the words of description should 
seem overwrought. The friction of smooth, vi- 
bratory surfaces, the'compression of elastic planes, 
the fractures and grinding of broken up masses, 
with hosts of varied causes of the same sort, 
gave rise to nearly every variety of sounds, 
shrieks, groans, the humming of factories, the 


shrill whistle of the locomotive, and the hiss of 
escaping steam—all were found in the voices of 
the ice, rising up by a sublime crescendo, to a 
climax of inconceivable intensity and ihen dwin- 


dling down to a nearly complete silence. 


All the winter the entire party kept themselves 
prepared to leave their vessel at an instant’s 


warning, in view of some sudden disruption 
which might destroy it. Whenever the danger 
seemed imminent, all left the ship and fled to the 
ice, where an India rubber boat was kept launch- 
ed in constant readiness. Upon one of these 
occasions of alarm, while all were out upon the 


floes, each man awaiting in helpless silence the 


course of events, the brig suddenly rose by a 
series of convulsive jerks of at least a foot each, 


keeling over at the same time so as to bring her 
yards nearly in contact with the snow. She had 


thus been lifted up nearly seven feet, when the 


boatswain, supposing her about to capsize, called 


out, “stand from under.” During this commo- 
tion, it occurred to some of the party that the 
upsetting of the stoves would set fire to the ves- 
sel. Upon regaining the brig and running be- 
low, in laughable contrast with the scene around, 
an esteemed messmate was found quietly eating 
his dinner, and as quietly waited upon by the 
steward. In reply to the wondering queries of 
his companions, he said that “he had no idea of 
going out upon the ice on an empty stomach ;” 
that the rest were all a dinner ahead of him. As 
to the steward, he made it a point of honor not 
to abandon his crockery. So accustomed had all 
become to the perils of that region, that they 
were viewed almost with indifference. 

New Year’s day, exactly one year ago, (con- 
tinued Dr. K.,) we found ourselves entering Baf- 
fin’s Bay. Including our march up Wellington, 
we had drifted four hundred miles. The premo- 
nitory cracks (fissures) had now opened into black 
rivers, traversing the ice for miles around like 
ramifying arteries. Everything pointed to our 
expected ice battle. 

One of these great rivers, nearly as wide as 


the Schuylkill, was astern of us, and over it a few 


nights’ congelation had spread a film nearly a 
foot in thickness. That night—I use the word 
artificially, for it was ALL night with us—of the 
13th, after repeated “alarms,” we were stretched 
out upon our buffalo robes with our knapsacks at 
hand, when the officer on deck called to us to 
hasten up. The thermometer was 40 deg. below 
zero—70 deg. below the freezing point; but the 
night, clear and starry, enabled us to penetrate 
the darkness to some distance astern. A white 
mass, seemingly in the air, was moving, with 
steady march, directly upon our brig. This we 
knew to be the crest of a gigantic HUMMOCK, its 
ridge of crumbling ice as white in the contrast- 
ing darkness, as the foam of rolling surf. Accom- 
panying it was the solemn orchestra of ice voices, 
the booming diapason of the compressed floes. 
Presently came the mysterious cessation of these 
noises. The clamor ceased. We heard each other 
speak. A moment after came the well-known 
renewal—the puppies, the shrieks and the loco- 
motives. On came the crest; and now tumbling 
from it, we could see the heavy blocks of ice and 
hear their hollow coughs upon the snow-padded 
floes. Nearer yet we could define its masonry, 
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and feel the transmitted undulation of the six 
foot ice, which, powerful as it was, formed no 
barrier to its advance. Now, to our quivering 
ship came a vibratory trembling that made our 
lips tingle, as in a cotton factory at home. The 
colossal mass bears down upon us—closer—six 
yards—three yards—six feet—it ceases: its 
pulse had beaten, and the mysterious interval 
(of silence and quiet) had arrived. All that 
night we waited for its renewal; but the renewal 
never came. Five months afterwards that great 
ridge of the ice stood in the same position beside 
us, a monument of God’s mercy and man’s own 
helplessness. 


Lecture ITI. 


A brilliant assembly of the ladies and gentle- 
men of Washington, hesuea the lecturer with 
their presence on Friday evening last, and mani- 
fested their appreciation of his effort, in frequent 
demonstrations of applause. 

Dr. Kane in commencing, recapitulated some 
of the points of previous lectures, and proceeded 
with a description of various Arctic phenomena, 
witnessed during the progress of the expedition. 
The cold came upon the voyagers gradually, and 
by habit they were enabled to keep as warm as 
necessary, without fires, for weeks after the ther- 
mometer was several degrees below zero. Inthe 
second week of September, the water casks froze 
up, and it became necessary to quarry out the 
ice and melt it before it could be used. By and 
by, the waters of the sea congealed around them, 
and they were glued up in fixed ice. Moisture 
began to be a rarity, everything being frozen 
—s dry. The opening of a door was fol- 
owed by a gust of smoke-like vapor, and outside 
every smoke-pipe exhaled purple steam. All 
their eatables froze into a mass of laughable so- 
lidification. Sugar was soon cut with a saw, 
butter with a chisel, and beef with an axe and 
crowbar! 

The “crawl,”’ the chill, the sensation of “cold” 
which at home is a temporary change of state, 
was here unknown—cold of a highly wrought 
intensity, the one unvarying condition! When 
the mercury froze, and the alcoholic ther- 
mometers fell below 50 deg. ‘or 80 odd below 
the freezing point, regular inspections took 
place during and after the walks of the men. 
A white spot on the nose, lip, or cheek, was the 
signal for a most uncharitable rubbing with 
snow; and many a time poor Jack, when pining 
for a warm stove, has been obliged to take, in- 
stead, a course of medical friction, with compul- 
sory exercise. On one occasion, a poor fellow, 
recovering from an attack of inflammation of the 
lungs, was asked by his doctor how a certain 
frost-bitten ear came on? “ Why,” said he, pro- 
ducing a carefully folded scrap of an old news- 
paper, “I did’nt want to trouble you, Doctor, it 
dropped off last week; here itis.” But themost 
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distressing feature of their Arctic winter was the 
darkness of its long night, when for eighty days 
the sun was not visible. During this season the 
Aurora Borealis was an almost nigtly visitor. 
The Aurora of the far North, however, is not 
the splendid display either of illumination or 
color, or movement, which we see in the more 
southern latitudes; it resembles a white moonlit 
cloud, impressed clearly against the pure blue of 
the sky. Many other interesting phenomena of 
the Arctic night were described by the lecturer. 

At length the sun returned, gradually and 
slowly, until on the 10th of April the night was 
over, and the long Arctic day had commenced. 
But the return of the sun brought no additional 
warmth. On the contrary, the augmented evapo- 
ration and dryness were accompanied by a greater 
intensity of cold. 

During the months immediately following the 
return of the sun, the entire horizon seemed lifted 
up and indefinitelyextended. You saw on every 
side an inclined plane—vast and interminable ex- 
cept by the zriel limits of distance. Another form 
more startling, because more circumscribed, was 
that of a great circus. You looked as from the 
apex of 4 cone, up a great encircling talus, 
whose summit was crowned by a steep and well- 
built wall. This effect was strangely impressive. 
The beholder was in the midst of a vast, appa- 
rently artificial arena, whose centre, walk where 
you would, was still yourself; and whose walls, 
always there, conveyed the idea of a moveable 
prison. 

Among several instances of refraction related, 
was the spectral land off Cape Adair. On the 
evening of the 10th February, while looking over 
the waste of snow, a flame-like streak, some 18 
deg. in length, was seen playing a short distance 
above the south-eastern horizon. Soon after, 
from its lower edge, depended a range of rude 
black knobs, which quickly assumed the shape 
and appearance of a —— of hills, hanging in- 
verted in the air; while, at the same time, a 
corresponding set not inverted, rose to meet them 
below—their bases remaining beneath the hori- 
zon. The appearance of these mountains meet- 
ing at their tops was such as to make the valleys 
between them assume the aspect of great tunnels. 
The land thus resurrected was more than 90 
miles distant. 

On the 5th of June, as if by some miraculous 
agency, the ice suddenly broke up, and in 
twenty minutes from the first alarm, the vessels 
were in asea of tumultuous ice. Five days 
afterwards they shook the free waters from 
their bows and plunged along in a heavy seaway, 
after an imprisonment of two hundred and sixty 
seven days, and a drift of 1060 miles. After 
giving a vivid description of the icebergs, and 
other Arctic phenomena, Dr. K., concluded as 
follows: — 

In fifteen months of varied adventure we had 
entered upon the path of Sir John Franklin, had 
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struggled with the ice pack at the same spot 
where he was seen last, had traced him to his 
first winter’s resting place, and under the influ- 
ence of causes beyond human control had been 
borne toward the Polar sea and back again as 
by a resistless necessity, to the very vestibule of 
Arctic exploration. We had striven to rejoin 
our associates in the field of our united search. 
But in vain. The glory of bearing our flag 
through the crusade of rescue, the happiness of 
even witnessing its triumph—these were not 
for us. 

Still the search cannot, will not be abandoned. 
The pride of a heroic nation can never consent 
to yield up the children she has sent forth to 
peril without tracing out their pathway of disas- 
trous duty, and at least gathering their bones 
into a grave. Science that recognizes no nation- 
ality less comprehensive than the world it en- 
lightens—Christian philanthropy that has ex- 
pounded the circle of brotherhood, till it includes 
all who suffer—the chivalry of the age, that as- 
signing the first rank of daring to some, PLEDGES 
all the rest to follow for support or rescue— 
manhood itself, responsive to the appeals of a 
noble spirited and heart-stricken wife—all these 
reject the dishonor of leaving Sir John Franklin 
and his companions to perish unremembered, and 
engage the sternest and most exalted and enno- 
bling of human energies to work out the myste- 
rious problem of their fate.*—Pa. Inquirer. 


have ripened into acts of aggression. «If thy bro- 
ther trespass against thee, go and tell him his fault 
between thee and him alone; if he hear thee, thou 
hast gained thy brother. But if he will not hear 
thee, take with thee one or two more, that in the 
mouth of two or three witnesses every word may 
be established. And if he shall neglect to hear 
them, tell it to the church.” Let every measure 
and opportanity for private explanation be ufforded, 
before any measures of a public character shall be 
resorted to. If the principles here inculcated 
could be allowed to regulate the intercourse of 
families, of individuals, and of nations, suited in 
manner and form to the exigencies of their respec- 
tive cases, how much difficulty, and how many 
calamities would be avoided. Much as politicians 
may glory in their foresight and sagacity, it will 
always be found that the precepts and spirit of 
christianity supply the safest and wisest policy. 































We have the satisfaction to learn that a bill, 
abolishing the punishment of death, in the State of 
Rhode Island, received its final passage on the 
13th inst., and being presented tu the Governor, he 
immediately gave it his official sanction. 

We have not yet received a copy of this act, but 
understand that instead of the death penalty, the 
crime of murder is to be punished by confinement 
for life, and the extinction of civil rights ; and that 
no person thus sentenced shall be pardoned or re- 
leased, except by a concurrent recorded vote of 
three-fourths of all the members elected to each 
house of the General Assembly. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that the example of 
the few States that have abolished this relic of 
barbarism, may soon be followed by others. Penn- 
sylvania is believed to be the first in the substan- 
tial melioration of her penal code. Nearly sixty 
years have passed away, since an important inno- 
vation was introduced into our law, in relation to 
murder; yet all attempts, hitherto made, to ex- 
punge from our statute book the punishment of 
death, have been unsuccessful. Arguments drawn 
from the nature of things, have conclusively proved; 
and experience, when fairly tried, has confirmed 
the conclusion, that the execution of murderers, 
either publicly or in private, so far from being a 
security to life and a preventive of crime, actually 
renders criminals more reckless, and increases the 
evil it is ostensibly intended to remove. 
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We have given a place in our columns, this 
week, to a communication from Lord Gran- 
ville, the British Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to Abbott Lawrence, the American 
Minister Plenipotentiary, containing an ample 
apology fur an unauthorized interference by a 
British naval officer with a dispute between the 
commander of an American steamship, and the 
authorities of a foreign government. And this we 
do on account of the judicious and conciliatory 
manner in which the disavowal of the act of the 
British officer is announced to the representative 
of our Government. The sentiment introduced 
near the close of Lord Granville’s letter, is particu- 
larly pleasing, when viewed as the expression of 
an authorized agent of a Government which is not 
much accustomed to concessions. It may, perhaps, 
be not unjustly regarded as an effort to introduce 
into the intercourse of nations, the principle laid 
down by our Lord, so admirably calculated to pre- 
vent, or remove misunderstandings before they 





In our last number some observations were made 
relative to the pernicious consequences to be rea- 
sonably apprehended from the enactment of a law, 
in the State of Delaware, authorizing an individual 
to pursue lottery operations, during ten years, to 


*This lecture embraced many interesting descriptions 
of Arctic phenomena, impossible to be given in the limits 
of this sketch. 
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any practicable extent. This bill, we find, has 
been enacted into a law, with a bribe to the State, 
not of $50,000, as stated in our former notice from 
the Delaware Republican, but of $100,000, What- 
ever sanction may have been given to this mode of 
raising money, in former times, before the widely 
deleterious consequences of lottery gambling had 
been fully investigated and exposed, we cannot but 
regard this legislative acceptation of a bribe, to use 
the language of the citizens of Wilmington at their 
public meeting, as “scandalous and degrading.” 
If the swindling operations, thus legally sanctioned, 
could be confined to the State of Delaware, we 
should deeply deplore the evils let loose on the 
community there; but no State can prevent a per- 
nicious law, which it may enact, from extending an 
influence over those that surround it. The princi- 
pal centers of this system of gambling will unques- 
tionably be New York and Philadelphia. In the 
former State lotteries were constitutionally pro- 
hibited more than thirty years ago, and the Legis- 
lature enjoined to enact laws to prevent the sale of 
lottery tickets within the State, those only ex- 
cepted which had been previously authorized by 
law. And in Pennsylvania such sales are prohibit- 
ed by legislative act. But, in consequence of this 
Delaware law, there can be no doubt that they will 
be again employed, to delude the ignorant, and 
corrupt the youth, as they have heretofore been, in 
defiance of constitution and law. 

It is to be hoped, that if nothing can now be 
done to prevent this scheme from going into opera- 
tion in the State of Delaware, that some of those 
who posses an influence in the Legislatures of the 
neighbouring States, New York, New Jersey and 
Pennsylvania particularly, may enter into an ex- 
amination of the existing provisions relative to the 
sale of lottery tickets, and endeavour to procure 
the enactment of laws sufficiently stringent to pre- 
serve, if possible, our citizens of all classes and de- 
scriptions, from this species of contamination. 





Diep,—At her residence near Rheatown, Ten- 
nessee, on Fifth-day morning, the 28th of last month, 
RacHe., widow of our late friend, Isaac Hammer, 
for many years a valuable Elder in New Hope 
Monthly Meeting, in the 87th year of her age. 





FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 


The Steward and Matron of this Institution hav- 
ing resigned, the Managers are desirous of procuring 
suitable Friends to fill those stations. 

_Application may be made to either of the wader- 

signed. 

Tuomas Evans, 
Samvet Bettie, Jr., 
JeremiaH Hacker, 
Cuarves Extis, 
Wi1u1aM Bett Le, 
Joun M. Wurrta.t. 

Philadelphia, Second Month 16th, 1852. 


For Friends’ Review. 
ON THE USE AND IMPROVEMENT OF TALENTS. 

Do we all, as far as lies in our power, culti- 
vate the talents given to us by our Creator ; and 
are we at this moment, and at every moment, 
using them, with whatever cultivation they may 
have had, earnestly and heartily in the service 
of our Lord and Master, whose we are; body, 
soul and spirit? This question implies that we 
should indeed feel that we are not our own, but 
are bought with a price, precious beyond all our 
conceptions. And feeling this, I do not see how 
we can doubt that all our talents which our 
Father has given us, are His alone, and to be 
improved and used by us for His glory. What 
then, let us enquire, are our talents? They are 
our moral talents, and our talents of intellect. 
We as Friends acknowledge another sort of ta- 
lents, but these are so evidently direct gifts from 
above, that it would little become us as men, and 
weak and ignorant men, to attempt the improve- 
ment of them. And yet I have always thought 
that by the cultivation of our moral and intel- 
lectual talents, even these, rid of some human 
imperfections, might be enabled to shine forth 
more brightly, as I shall hereafter show. Do 
we then cultivate and use these, our talents, as 
far as lies in our power? It is a question de- 
serving serious consideration when we look at it 
as determining the reward of the faithful ser- 
vants who had improved theirs, and the fate of 
the unfaithful one who had hid his talent in 
a napkin. And yet, serious as it is, I fear that 
by too many of us it is often and sadly neglect- 
ed. The absolute and daily duties and cares of 
life press on us so heavily, that it seems to us 
that the conscientious discharge of them is all 
the work that we have time for, and all that could 
be required at our hands. But to moral culti- 
vation these objections cannot apply. We know 
that this is and must be required of us, and for 
it no particular time is needed ; it may be going 
on all the time, and is in fact in the very act of 
faithfully discharging our duties. With intel- 
lectual cultivation it is different. Here ‘both 
these objection may, I acknowledge, very forcibly 
apply. It would be in vain for us to attempt to 
serve our Lord in this way, with a single more 
obvious and pressing duty left unfulfilled; and 
after conscientiously fulfilling these, there may 
be perhaps no time for anything else. But are 
we sure there is no time. If we examine can- 
didly I think we shall generally find that there 
is. There are spare moments, five minutes, ten 
minutes, an hour perhaps, when an energetic 
application would accomplish much. Now it 
may be these minutes are spent in idle conver- 
sation, gossipping, or listless lounging. With 
what feelings shall we render up our account of 
them? If we think of this seriously, surely we 
shall resolve that henceforth with Divine help 
every moment shall be earnestly improved. In 
the prosecution of any particular study, even 
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five minutes are of use—a problem may be 
worked out—a puzzling idea thought over—a 
few foreign idioms learned, or two or three pages 
read. For the other objection—that this may 
not be required at our hands, I canonly say that 
in some cases it may be so. The Spirit of Truth 
promised by our Saviour to guide us intoall truth 
may show us that this faithful fulfilment of 
every little daily duty—this picking up of the 
straws of life, is the only work in which it would 
be right for us to engage, and if so, we may not 
dare put our hands to any other, but we know 
that for us this is the noblest. Such cases 
however I believe are rare; and generally, as 
far as lies in our power, we may, and we must 
if we do right, improve vigorously and constant- 
ly all our talents. As far, I mean, as the Spirit 
to which we look for guidance makes the way 
clear. One thing however is certain, we need 
not have the Spirit’s guidance unless we choose, 
and if we never seek it we shall never imagine 
that we could have been guided into other du- 
ties than those we now fulfil. Weare so apt to 
think that if we pass through life really trying 
to serve the Lord in all our daily actions, and to 
acknowledge Him in our lives and conversations, 
that this is enough; that we forget to enquire 
whether we could not serve Him better ? whether 
we are really serving him with all that we are 
and all that we have, as in the days of our first 
adoption we surely covenanted to do? And 
therefore we do not seek to know if there is any 
further dedication of our powers to be made— 
we do not ask with something of Peter’s fervent 
spirit “ Lord what more wilt thou have me to 
do?” I think if we did we should some of us feel 
that-our faculties are each one of them bestowed 
upon us to give glory to our Maker, and we should 
not dare to neglect the utmost improvement of 
them possible to us. The practical application 
of this each one must make for himself, relying 
for direction upon that Divine Guide of which I 
have before spoken. 

To some one talent may be given in greater 
measure, and this they may be called upon es- 
pecially to improve, to others there may be 
another. We may be gifted with the talent of 
influence, or of conversation, or of writing. 
Knowing as we surely must, how vastly produc- 
tive of good or of evil these may be, I think it 
becomes a question from our Master of solemn 
seriousness ‘ Wilt thou oceupy until I come?” 
Then we dare not neglect to cultivate them with 
all our might, and so strengthen them to do the 
Lord’s work on the earth. Perhaps we may have 
no particular talent ; none the less is it our duty 
vigorously to strengthen what we have, and if 
our offering of work for our Lord, be only as the 
widow’s mite, it is our all, and therefore we 
know it is acceptable to Him. That all this will 
require self-sacrifice and much effort I admit, and 
we may not at once see the use of it, we may 
even think that it can never be of any use. Still 


it is our duty vigorously and constantly to go on 
improving ourselves; to do it in faith if we can 
see no reason, because God has given us our tal- 
ents and because we know that He never meant 
His gifts to lie unoccupied unless He especially 
command it. We may be sure the use will be 
seen some day, as for instance in intellectual 
study, ifonly in the increased grasp and strength 
given to our minds. Even the very self-discipline 
acquired by our earnest efforts may be of incal- 
culable benefit to us. On the particular ways 
in which we may thus improve ourselves I can- 
not enlarge at present, only this I would say, 
with a deep feeling of the serious importance of 
it. Not a single step must we take without first 
laying it before the Lord and seeking for His di- 
rection ; and nota siagle step indeed can we with 
advantage take without His blessing and help. 
I had intended to have shown how it appears to 
me that this cultivation of our various talents 
might cause the brighter shining forth of those 
spiritual gifts which are sometimes bestowed upon 
the children of God. But have only time now 
to instance one thing. The talent or gift of a 
cheerful temper when cultivated in a Christian, 
showing that the Cross is borne by him in a mea- 
sure of the same spirit as filled Christ when He 
said “It is my meat and my drink to do the 
will of my Father,” may win many over to the 
path of Life, who would have been repelled by 
the gloom almost amounting to melancholy, too 
often alas ! seen in those who are striving for the 
glorious privileges promised to the faithiul. And 
now in conclusion let usremember that the words 
of our blessed Redeemer to His disciples when 
on earth are as true in the present day as they 
then were : “the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers, are few ; pray ye therefore the Lord of 
the harvest that He will send forth laborers 
into His harvest.” Oh! if there be but few 
laborers, let us be of that few. Let us bow in 
humility and sincerity of heart before our 
Saviour and say ; “‘ Lord, here am I; prepare me 
to do thy work, and send me.” W. C. 


—- 







































MEMORIAL TO THE LEGISLATURE OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA. 

The subjoined memorial, remonstrating against 
the enactment of the bill for preventing negroes 
and mulattoes from emigrating into or settling in 
the State, was presented to both Houses at Har- 
risburg, on the 12th inst. 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the State of Pennsylvania, in General Assem- 
bly met. 


The Memorial of the Religious Society of 
Friends, commonly called Quakers, in Pennsyl- 
vania, &c., respectfully represents, ; 

That your Memorialists have learned with re- 
gret, that a Bill has been introduced into the 














House of Representatives, the object of which is, 
to prevent any Negro or Mulatto from coming 
into the State, or settling therein, under penalty 
of imprisonment for not less than two or more 
than nine months, and to subject to a fine of not 
less than fifty or more than one hundred dollars, 
any citizen who shall employ or otherwise en- 
courage any Negro or Mulatto to emigrate into, 
or remain within the limits of this Commonwealth; 
imposing also on the Overseers of the Poor, under 
the same penalty, the duty of informing against 
and prosecuting all persons violating this provi- 
sion. 

Should this Bill be enacted into a Law, it 
must, we conceive, operate with great injustice 
and oppression upon our coloured population, as 
well as impose burdens upon the white citizens, 
which will be found at once odious and injurious. 
Little need be said to show its inconsistency 
with the proper objects of legislation in a Chris- 
tian community, which are, the restraint or pun- 
ishment of evil doers, the encouragement of those 
that do well, and the protection of the weak 
against the encroachments of the strong. 

It proposes to punish with an imprisonment 
that may be extended to a period of nine months, 
an act which cannot, upon any principle of just 
construction, be regarded as an offence—to wrest 
from the colored race a privilege which is freely 
accorded to all others, the privation of which 
must subject them to many injuries and hard- 
ships, and greatly thwart their laudable efforts 
for improving their condition. 

If we bring the matter home, and suppose 
such a Law applied to ourselves, prohibiting us 
from removing out of one State into another, as 
interest, inclination, convenience or necessity 
might dictate; or if we apply it to the multi- 
tudes of emigrants from the other side of the 
Atlantic, it will require neither argument nor 
illustration}to evince its injustice, or to secure its 
rejection. 

Pennsylvania has enjoyed the reputation of 
taking the lead, among the States composing the 
Union, in providing by law for the total extinc- 
tion of Slavery within its borders, and her sub- 
sequent Legislation in regard to the free colored 
race has generally been marked with justice and 
liberality. With the exception of the right to 
vote, no invidious distinction between them and 
the whites, we believe, now operates in our Le- 
gislative Enactments, and we trust the wisdom of 
the Legislature will preserve the reputation of 
the State from such a stain as the passage of the 
Bill in question. Should it become a Law, it 
will evidently constitute aretrograde movement, 
and introduce a new and offensive feature into 
our Statute Book. Instead of advancing with 
the progressive civilization of the age, and acting 
up more fully to the benign and liberal princi- 
ples of Christian philanthropy, we shall be fall- 
ing back toward the bigotry and ignorance of 
darker ages. 
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Beside the odium and injustice of measuring 
the rights of those who come among us by the 
color of their skin, there is reason to fear that 
such a law would be the means of aiding and en- 
couraging unprincipled men in consigning to 
Slavery those who are legally and unquestiona- 
bly free. Colored persons coming into the State, 
ignorant of our laws, having a very limited ac- 
quaintance with our citizens, and being thrown 
into prison, would present a strong temptation to 
avaricious men to institute unfounded claims to 
them, as fugitives from labor; and with the 
facilities afforded for the reclamation of alleged 
fugitives, and the present high price which 
slaves command, those claims would no doubt 
be strongly urged, and probably often with 
success. 

While we regard the provisions of the Bill as 
directly at variance with the Divine precept, 
“Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you,” a violation of which, no consider- 
ations of political expediency can justify; we 
discover nothing, in the condition or the number 
of our colored population, which would lead to 
such a measure, even as a matter of policy. They 
bear to the whites, the proportion of about one 
to forty-two, and so fay are they from encroach- 
ing on the whites, that while the latter have 
augmented during the last decennial period, at 
the rate of nearly 35 per cent., the former have 
increased less than 11} percent. If we observe 
the manner in which the emigrants from Europe 
are filling up the stations formerly occupied by 
colored persons, we may rest satisfied that no 
Legislation is needed to prevent the immigration 
of Negroes or Mulattoes among us. 

In many of the rural districts, however, they 
still form an important part of the laboring 
classes, generally sober, industrious, and orderly; 
whose services, especially in the season of har- 
vest, are necessary to the agriculturist, whose 
interests would suffer by the passage of this Bill. 

It is sometimes assumed, without due exami- 
nation, that'the colored population are a degraded 
race, burdensome to the community, whom, a 
just regard to our safety requires to be kept from 
among us. These assumptions are not supported 
by facts. An extensive examination, made a 
few years ago, into the character and condition 
of the race in the city of Philadelphia and its 
vicinity, clearly proves, that, considering the 
existing prejudice against them, and the conse- 
quent discouragements and obstructions thrown 
in their way, they manifest as a class, a large 
share of industry, economy and intelligence, 
Many have acquired considerable property by 
their own exertions, and, beside liberal contribu- 
tions to their beneficial societies, pay to the pub- 
lic funds, in the form of taxes, an amount which 
it is believed, exceeds the expenditure from the 
same source for their support. si 

Unjust as we deem the Bill in its provisions 

i respecting the people of color, it is also as we 
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think, an unauthorized encroachment upon the 
rights of the white citizens, subjecting them to 
a heavy penalty for employing in their business 
such persons as choice or convenience may sug- 
gest, or as they may think their interests require; 
thus creating an offence, by an unjust and op- 
pressive enactment, where no breach of morals 
is committed. 

Another very objectionable feature, is that 

which imposes on Overseers of the Poor the in- 
vidious task of informing against and prosecuting 
their neighbors, for acts which they cannot re- 
gard as justly deserving either of censure or 
punishment. Such a Law, if enforced, can 
scarcely fail to exclude from the office the very 
class of men whom a judicious policy would lead 
to employ; and thus consign the care of the poor 
and of the funds for their relief, to hands unwor- 
thy of the trust. 
_ When we consider that the author of our ex- 
istence has made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell upon all the face of the earth ; that He 
beholds with equal regard all whom he has made; 
and that the imposition of burdens on one class, 
which would be indignantly rejected by others 
as a violation of their dearest rights, must be 
offensive in His sight ; wefeel bound, earnestly, 
yet respectfully, to remonstrate against the pas- 
sage of the Bill in question; desiring that He, 
whose command it is “to undo the heavy burdens 
and to let the oppressed go free,” may dispose the 
Legislature to discountenance a measure so detri- 
mental to the interests and to the rights of our 
fellow men. 

Signed on behalf of a meeting of the Repre- 
sentatives of the Religious Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers, in Pennsylvania, &c., 
held at Philadelphia, the 6th day of the 2nd 
month, 1852. 


Witutam Evans, Clerk. 


THE PROMETHEUS AFFAIR. 


Lorp GRANVILLE TO Mr. Lawrence.—The 
undersigned, her Britannic Majesty’s Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, has the honor to ac- 
quaint Mr. Abbott Lawrence, Envoy Extraordi- 
nary and Minister Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America, that her Majesty’s govern- 
ment have just received from the Vice Admiral 
commanding her Majesty’s naval forces in the 
West Indies, a report upon the subject of the 
Prometheus, which is to the following effect :— 
That, on arriving at St. Thomas, the Admiral re- 
ceived a despatch from the commander of her 
Majesty’s sloop Express, stating that on the re- 
a of Mr. James Green, her Majesty’s 

onsul at Greytown, who is also a principal offi- 
cer of the Mosquito government at that place, 
he had, by force, compelled the American steam- 
ship Prometheus to pay the port dues demanded 
of her by the authorities of Greytown. To this 
despatch Vice Admiral Sir George Seymour had 
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immediately replied, by saying that neither he 
nor, to his knowledge, oe Majesty’s consul had 
received any orders to allow her Majesty’s ships 
to be employed in such service, or in enforcing the 
fiscal regulations of Mosquito ; the sole object of 
the presence of a British ship of war at Greytown 
being to defend the town and inhabitants from 
aggressive attempts to deprive the Mosquito go- 
vernment of possession, pending a settlement by 
negotiation of the question relative to its future 
position. Sir George Seymour had furthur ex- 
pressly forbidden the commander of the Express 
from again employing force to compel the levy 
of duties for the Mosquito government. 

The undersigned has now to state to Mr. Ab- 
bott Lawrence, for the information of his Go- 
vernment, that her Majesty’s goverment fully ap- 
prove of the Vice Admiral’s conduct in this mat~ 
ter, and that they entirely disavow the act of 
violence committed by the commander of the Ex- 
press, and also the requisition from her Majesty’s 
consul, under which the commander acted, so 
far as he acted by any authority derived from 
the British crown. Under these circumstances, 
her Majesty’s Government have no hesitation In 
offering an ample apology for that which they 
consider to have been an infraction of treaty en- 
gagements; and her ae Government do 
so without loss of time, and immediately upon 
the receipt of the official intelligence above allu- 
ded to, inasmuch as, in their opinion, it would 
be unworthy of the government of a great nation 
to hesitate about making due reparation when 
the acts of their subordinate authorities have not 
been such as to admit of justification. As her 
Majesty’s Government have full confidence that 
the government of the United States is actuated 
by a similar feeling, they hope that this mutual 
confidence will induce each other, in all cases of 
such disputes, and until due time has elapsed for 
the necessary explanations to be received, to de- 
fer taking any steps which might lead to collisions, 
and thus much aggravate the original difficulty. 
The undersigned requests, &e. GRANVILLE. 

Foreign Office, Jan. 10, 1852. 


WONDERS OF THE TELEGRAPH. 


Welearn from the North American, that with- 
in the short space of five days of the week be- 
fore last, no less than three foreign steamers ar- 
rived at Halifax; the Humboldt, the Niagara, 
and the Europa—whose news were promptly 
spread over the length and breadth of our coun- 
try. On the night of the 6th inst., or rather on 
the morning of the 7th, being a little after mid- 
night, the Europa entered Halifax, bringing 
news to the 24th ult., which was transmitted by 
telegraph, printed, and distributed in our morn- 
ing papers of the same day. Now Halifax is 
more than one thousand miles from Philadelphia 
by the course of the telegraph lines; and the 
Europa arrived at that port, after most of the 
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inhabitants of Halifax and Philadelphia. 





THE UNDER-SEA TELEGRAPH. 







establishment of a telegraphic communication 










But to be placed en rapport with the continent, 





of its history. 










sunk in the Channel from Dover to Cape Gris- 










fect feasibility and success of the undertaking. 






dent ; andthe communication being thus sudden- 
ly broken off, we were still dependent on the 








boats and the clipper steamer kept for very spe- 
cial occasions, which inquisitive travellers may 
have seen lying trimly equipped in Calais Har- 
bour. 

It was not likely that so important an enter- 
prise would be lightly abandoned. The Subma- 
rine Telegraph Company was formed; and in 
July last, Mr. Crampton undertook to supply an 
efficient telegraphic communication by the end 
of September, and in accordance with the con- 
ditions imposed by the French and English gov- 
ernments. The plans were carried into execu- 
tion at the company’s works at Wapping ; first, 
by twisting together, by the aid of powerful steam 
machinery, four copper-wires coated with gutta- 
percha, and twenty-four miles in length. This 
core, as it may be called, was next thickly cover- 
ed with hempen strands twisted spirally, and 
thoroughly saturated with a preparation of pitch 
and tallow, and these in turn were ‘served’ with 
similiarly-prepared strands passing transversely 
round them. The core, on which everything 
depends, was thus protected by a double cover- 
ing closely compressed, and the whole was then 
enveloped with ten strands of galvanised iron- 
wire, each about a quarter-inch thick, twisting 
round and perfectly enclosing it, the object being 


















readers of newspapers, both there and here, 
had probably retired to bed; and while they 
slept the electricity was busy, and the news re- 
ceived, printed and silently deposited at our doors 
so that it might be read simultaneously by the 


We have of late been so much accustomed to 
great achievements in science and art, that the 


across the Channel is regarded almost as a mat- 
ter of course, calling for no very special remark. 


while preserving the integrity of our insular posi- 
tion, is a triumph of ingenuity on which a little 
attention may be worthily bestowed ; and we pro- 
pose to trace a brief outline of the leading features 


It will be remembered that the first attempt 
was made in August 1850, when a copper-wire, 
twenty-five miles in length, coated with gutta- 
percha, and weighted with leaden clamps, was 


nez onthe French coast. During the process of 
sinking from the deck of the Goliah steamer, and 
after the whole line was laid, the transmission 
of electro-galvanic signals demonstrated the per- 


The wire, however, had been laid but a few days 


when it was broken by chafing against the rocks 
on the shore, or some other equally fatal acci- 


usual modes of forwarding intelligence—the mail- 
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to prevent the action of the sea-water upon the 
interior. When finished, the cable presented a 
remarkably bright and polished appearance from 
the effects of the galvanising. Its construction 
occupied three weeks, and the total weight—suffi- 
cient to find its way to the bottom without addi- 
tional loading—was said to be 200 tons. As the 
huge mass iy coiled up on the wharf previous 
to . mr the integrity of the core was tested 
by sending an electric spark, and firing a fusee, 
through the whole length of twenty-four miles. 

By the 24th September the cable was safely 
coiled in the hold of the Blazer, a steamer placed 
at the service of the company by government, 
and towed down to the South Foreland—the 
point of communication for the English side. 
Here one end of the cable was landed, and haul- 
ed up the beach some distance beyond high-water- 
mark to a spot near the lighthouse, where a shaft, 
pierced perpendicularly from the top of the cliff, 
receives the wires which are connected with the 
telegraph at Dover. The necessary attachments 
having been made, the Blazer, towed by two 
steam-tugs, started for the opposite shore, not- 
withstanding the blustrous weather ; for, accord- 
ing to terms of agreement with the French gov- 
ernment, the cable was to be sunk into its place 
by the Ist of October. The point selected for 
communication on the French side was Sangatte, 
a small village standing on the dreary dunes be- 
tween three and four miles from Calais, said to 
have been the spot whence Caesar embarked for 
the invasion of Britain. The beach at that part 
of the coast is a fine smooth sand, eminently 
favourable for the proposed object, and distant 
from the Foreland twenty-one miles. 

The Fearless steamer started a little in advance 
of the Blazer, to shew the route to be followed. 
As the latter went onwards the cable was slowly 
uncoiled, and after passing through a series of 
brakes, intended to prevent too rapid a movement, 
it was ‘payed out’ over the stern. Owing to an 
aceident which tore away about eighteen yards of 
one of the outer wires, the speed was reduced 


from five to two knots an hour; and when six 


miles were laid down in this way, an attempt was 
made to transmit a signal to the party on shore ; 
and after some delay, arising from the telegraphic 
instrument not having been attached, it suc- 


ceeded perfectly. This was encouraging, and all 


promised well for a successful termination, when 
the tow-rope unfortunately broke, and the Blazer 
drifted a mile and a half out of her course before 
the accident could be repaired. She arrived, 
however, off Sangatte about six in the evening 
of the 25th, having occupied ten hours in the 

across; and the weather being stormy, she 
anchored for the night two miles from the shore. 
The next day a oh blew from the west, inter- 
fering seriously with the prosecution of the work ; 
but the Blazer was towed within a mile of the 
French coast, and the remainder of the cable cast 
overboard there, with a buoy attached to mark 
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its position, and all the vessels returned to the 
British side. The gale was still blowing on 
Saturday the 26th, when Captain Bullock went 
with the Fearless, and carried the end of the 
cable some hundred yards nearer the shore. On 
the 27th the weather moderated. ‘Accordingly,’ 
to quote from the Times, ‘ the engineers and man- 
agers of the Gutta-Percha Company took on 
board the Fearless a large coil of gutta-percha 
roping, and after hauling up the end of the tele- 
graph-cable, the first wires were carefully attach- 
ed, and at half-past five in the afternoon a boat 
landed them on the beach at Sangatte. The 
moment chosen for landing was low-water, and 
the coil of gutta-percha ropes was immediately 
buried in the beach by a gang of men in atten- 
dance, up to low-water-mark, and even a short 
distance beyond it. ‘Thence to where the cable 
was moored did not much exceed a quarter of a 
mile. 

‘The telegraphs were instantly attached to the 
sub-marine wires, and all the instruments re- 
sponded tothe batteries from the opposite shores. 
At six o’clock messages were printed at Sangatte 
from the South Foreland, specimens of which 
Captain Bullock took over to Dover the same 
evening for the Queen and the Duke of Welling- 
ton. 

‘On Monday morning the wires at Sangatte 
were joined to those already laid down to Calais, 
and two of the instruments used by the French 
government having been sent to the South Fore- 
land, Paris was placed in immediate communica- 
tion with the English coast.’ 


To be continued. 


GEN. JAMES WILSON ON CALIFORNIA. 


General Wilson, formerly a member of Con- 
gress from New Hampshire, but now a citizen of 
California, writes toa friend in the Granite State 
as follows : 

San Francisco, Cal., Dec. 5, 1851. 


This is now December. At the time of this 
present writing, the ground in my own native 
State is all frozen, up solid; your houses are all 
banked up snug; your fires are lighted and kept 
briskly burning in your occupied rooms; your 
cattle are housed, and are consuming the result 
of your last summer’s labour; your people are 
wrapped up in great coats, mittens, and buffalo 
robes, to keep from freezing ; snow is flying, and 
you have all the indications of a hard, cold, for- 
bidding winter. Now, mark the contrast. Here 
I am writing to you in a room without a fire— 
neither snow nor frost outside ; cattle are ranging 
at large upon the hills; new grass and wild oats 
are up, rank and green ; our farmers are hitching 
their oxen to the plough, while you are hitching 
yours to the sled. This is our spring time, and 
in fact itis spring and summer here all the time. 
We have the most delightful climate in the world. 
It is incomparably fine, and has been so ever 
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since I arrived here, more than thirteen months 
ago. We areexpecting a rainy season, and shall 
have it; but even during that season we have a 
great deal of fair, beautiful weather. It*canrain 
here when it tries, as you never saw it rain in 
your life: it pours down from the clouds in sheets 
rather than drops. 

We have alsoa rich and productive soil, easily 
worked, and a good market for every kind of 
vegetable. If people would come to California 
with anything like reasonable hopes and expee- 
tations ; if they would bring with them the habits 
of industry, economy, and perseverance ; if they 
would steadily apply themselves to farm labour, 
and be satisfied with reasonable returns, in due 
season they could not fail of success. But they 
do not and will not come here with any such 
views. If they had some little sense when they 
left home, it is all gone when they get to Cali- 
fornia. The glitter of? gold bewilders them, and 
nothing but a desperate adventure for a fortune 
will satisfy them. 

Your Eastern people have entirely erroneous 
opinions about California. The common idea is 
that if a person can only get to California he has 
nothing to do put to scrape up the gold by the 
shovel-full until he satisfies all the cravings of 
avarice. The adventurer for California starts 
with this opinion—his mind is all absorbed in 
thoughts about linen sacks, buckskin bags, and 
close purses to hold his gold—he is anxiously 
contriving how to pack, keep, and safely trans- 
port his precious yellow dust. His beautiful 
revery is never for a moment disturbed by a 
doubt of his getting it. 

It is a great and fatal mistake. It is enough 
of itself to blast the prospects of nine out of ten 
of all the people who come to California. The 
stern experience of the practical miner soon dis- 
pels the error, and the poor deluded sufferer is 
discouraged, disheartened, and mortified—he 
loses his energy and fortitude—he sickens and 
dies. 

I have seen many such cases, and I dare not 
advise any of my numerous correspondents to 
come to California. Those who “ stand well had 
better stand still.” 


It is probable, if not certain, that persons of a 
jealous and suspicious temper, suffer more uneasi- 
ness from the fear of being deceived by those with 
whom they necessarily come into contact, than the 
eandid and confiding do from being occasionally 
overreached. A prudent and reasonable caution to 
avoid being beguiled by specious appearances, (r 
deceptive professions, is as far removed from the 
tormenting jealousy which gives an unfavourable 
construction to the words and actions of others, as 
from the weak credulity which renders its possess 
sor a dupe to the designing. And perhaps it may 
be found that those who are conscious of upright 
intentions themselves, are not the most apt to 
suspect a want of integrity in others. E. 
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PRAISE. 


Harps of eternity! begin the song: 

Redeemed and angel harps! begin to God, 

Begin the anthem ever sweet and new, 

While I extol Him, holy, just, and good, 

Life, beauty, light, intelligence, and love! 

Eternal, uncreated, infinite ! 

Unsearchable Jehovah! God of Truth ! 

Maker, Upholder, Governor of all : 

‘rhyself unmade, ungoverned unupheld, 

Mysterious more, the more displayed, where still 

Upon thy glorious throne thou sitt’st alone : 

Hast sat alone and shalt forever sit 

Alone; invisible, immortal One! 

Behind essential brightness unbeheld; 

Incomprehensible! what weight shall weigh, 

What measure measure thee? What know we more 

Of thee, what need to know, than thou hast taught, 

And bidd’st us still repeat at morn and even, 

God! Everlasting Father! Holy One! 

Our God, our Father, our Eternal all! 

Source whence we came, and whither we return; 

Who made the Heaven, who made the flowery land; 

Thy works all praise thee, all thy angels praise ; 

Thy saints adore, and on thy altars burn 

The fragrant incense of perpetual love. 

They praise thee now; their hearts, their voices praise, 

And swell the rapture of the glorious song. 

Harp, lift thy voice on high! shout, angels, shout! 

And loudest ye redeemed, “ Glory to God !” 

And to the Lamb who bought us with his blood, 

From every kindred, nation, people, tongue ; 

And washed, and sanctified, and saved our souls ; 

And gave us robes of linen pure, and crowns 

Of life, and made us kings and priests to God. 

Shout back to ancient time! sing loud and wave 

Your palms of triumph! sing “ Where is thy sting, 

O Death? Where is thy victory, O Grave?’ 

Thanks be to God! eternal thanks, who gave 

Us victory through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 

Harp lift thy voice on high! shout, angels, shout! 

And loudest, ye redeemed ! “ Glory to God!” 
Rosent Pottock. 


late Provisional Government, abolishing titles of no- 
bility. 

The impression is gaining ground that Louis Na- 
poleon will seek an early opportunity to provoke a 
war with England. 

A meeting of “ associated workmen” lately took 
place in Paris, at which it was represented that the 
whole policy of the Government was inimical to the 
principle of Associations, and a resolution was adopt- 
ted to form a Committee of Emigration, to te 
charged with the liquidation of the Operative Asso- 
ciations of Paris, the realization of their capital and 
the organization of the means necessary for a speedy 
emigration to the United States. 

The Morning Chronicle states that the King of the 
Belgians, as the husband of the daughter of Louis 
Philippe, has protested against the decree concern- 
ing the Orleans property. Itis thought that similar 
protests will be made by Spain, Naples, the Brazils 
and Saxe Coburg. 

Large purchases of flour have been made for 
France in the English market. 

Grermany.—The Cologne Gazette states that there 
is to be a meeting of the representatives of the 
States of the Zollverein at Berlin towards the end of 
this month. 

Prussia.—The Prussian Government will not 
propose any systematic revision of the Constitution, 
during the present session, though it will leave the 
isolated motions that have been introduced by dif- 
ferent deputies, affecting several articles, open to 
discussion. 

Austria.—Prince Windischratz has definitely ac- 


cepted the post of Civil and Military Governor of 
Hungary. 




























SwiTzeRLanD.—The radicals of the Canton of 
Berne have come to an agreement to demand that 
the present government, which is conservative, 
shall be dismissed, and be replaced by a radical one. 
As the radicals are in the majority, this demand is 
not contrary to the constitution. 


Greece.—Letters from Athenshave been received 
which announce that the King of Greece is danger- 
ously ill. 

From La Prata.— Accounts from Rio de Janeiro 
state that General Urquiza left Montevideoon the Ist 
of December, taking with him 3,000 soldiers, who 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Evropean InteLticence.—The steamship Pa- 


cific arrived at New York on the 12th inst. bringing 
Liverpool dates to the 18th ult. 







England by Louis Napoleon are current in Eng- 
land. The Government has ordered 25,000 troops 
into London and 30,000 stand of arms from Bir- 
mingham. It is also stated that an order has been 
sent, recalling, immediately the three principal 
ships of war from the Tagus to England. , 

The price of Cotton had advanced one-eighth. 
There was also a slight advance in Flour. 

InELAND.—Accounts from the north state that ut- 
ter anarchy prevails in some districts. Amongst a 
considerable portion of the peasantry a system of 
communism has been making its way, and the Rib- 
bon organization is widely spread. 

Fraxce.—M. Baroche is appointed Vice Presi- 
dent, and is to preside in the absence of the Presi- 
dent. 

M. de Montalambert and several other members 
of the Consultative Committee have resigned their 
functions in consequence of the late decree in re- 
lation to the property of the Orleans family. 

The President has abrogated the decree of the 




















Encianp.—Reports of the threatened invasion of 








had come over from the Rosas party within the pre- 
vious twenty days. Urquiza was passing over to 
Entrerios, where he was to be joined by his other 
troops, with the intention of marching on Buenos 
Ayres. He intended to commence operations on the 
15th ; and it was generally thought Rosas would not 
be able to defend himself or maintain his position. 
It was reported that much disaffection existed to- 
wards General Rosas, who had been calling out le- 
vies of the country people, arming the citizens, &c ; 
and, as he intended issuing a large amount of paper 
currency, it was supposed he had been distributing 
money pretty freely among his partizans. 

At Buenos Ayres, an act has been passed by the 
House of Representatives, exonerating Rosas from 
the duty of delivering his annual message and state- 
ment, and also exonerating him from the conse- 
quences of any acts he may perform for three years 
after the passage of the law. Another law, to pro- 
hibit the exportation of specie, has also been passed: 

New Mexico.—A letter in the St. Louis Repub- 
lican, dated Santa Fe, December 2Ist, states that 
the Apaches in the Southern part of New Mexico, 
have broken out into acts of deadly hostility, and 
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have destroyed the town of Carisal, a small village 
about half way between El Paso and Chihuahua. 
Many ranchos have been deserted and travelling 
between the settlements is considered dangerous. 
The conduct of the Mexicans towards the Indians 
is assigned as the cause of this outbreak. The 
silver mines of Taos still appear promising. A 
recent trial of one hundred pounds of ore produced 
about nine dollars worth of pure silver. 


Texas.—Carvajal is said to be between the Rio 
Grande and the Nueces recruiting and reorganizing 
his forces. Great dissatisfaction is said to prevail 
among the citizens of Tamaulipas in consequence 
of the Mexican Congress as refused to confirm 
the deduction made in the tariff by Gen. Avalos, 
who had guaranteed it for five years. Gen. Avalos 
was erecting new batteries around Matamoras and 
strengthening his old ones. 

Judge Watrons, of the Federal Court, and the 
U. 8S. Marshal had arrived at Brownsville and or- 
ganized the District Court there. 


Catirornia.—The steamer Daniel Webster from 


San Juan, arrived at New York on the morning of | p. 


the 13th inst., bringing California news to the 17th 
ult. San Juan is healthy, and the transit route from 
ocean to ocean is in excellent condition. Dr. Woy- 
zencraft, Indian Commissioner, arrived at San 
Francisco on the 16th ult. from San Diego. The 
Indian difficulties in that region appeared to be 
terminated, and affairs were settling into their 
ordinary channels. Antonio Garra, the- principal 
in the late insurrection, was shot at San Diego on 
the 10th ult. by order of court martial law. Several 
others, implicated in the movement, bad been sen- 
tenced to the same fate. 

The advance guard of the boundary survey ar- 
rived at San Diego on the 17th ult. An express 
from —— Taylor’s party for the survey of the Gila, 
reached San Diego on the 9th of the 1st month. The 
journey from the junction of the Gila and Colorado 
to San Diego, was made in six days and a half. The 
survey of the Gila was commenced near the end of 
the 10th month, and prosecuted about 350 miles. 
It was abandoned about 60 miles above the confin- 
ence ot the Gila and Colorado. 

The Legislature of California convened at Vallejo, 
1st mo.’5th. On the 8th, the two Houses met in Con- 
vention to canvas the votes for Governor and Lieut. 
Governor, when John Bigler was declared Governor 
and Samuel Purdy Lieut. Governor. On the 9th, 
the Legislature adopted a resolution adjourning that 
body to meet at Sacramento City on the 16th. 

A considerable portion of the Governor’s Mes- 
sage is devoted to a consideration of the inequalities 
of taxation imposed upon different sections of the 
State by existing laws. He shows that the com- 
plaints of the inhabitants of the Southern counties 
that they, though few in number, are compelled to 
sustain the greater past of the expenses of Govern- 
ment, are well founded, and as the Legislature can- 
not afford a remedy, he urges the of a law 
authorizing the ing of a Convention at an 
early day, for the revision of the Constitution. He 
also recommends the enactment of laws to prevent 
the immigration of convicts from foreign countries ; 
for a division of the State into two ngressional 
districts, and authorizing the election of two mem- 
bers of Congress at the time of the election of the 
Presidential electors. He likewise urges the neces- 
sity of memorializing Congress for the establish- 
ment of a mint in California, and for the considera- 
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tion of the scheme of a continuous railroad from 
the Atlantic board to the shores of the Pacific. 
Proper provision for the care of the insane, and the 
passage of a law for the Geological Survey of the 
State, are also recommended. 

The late rains and high waters have caused a 
cessation of mining on rivers, but increased 
operations in the high, dry land diggings, from 
which the miners are ing immense quantities 
of gold, much of the dirt having been dug and 
piled up during the past summer and autumn. 


Lower Catirorn1a.—An insurrection had broken 
out at Santa Tomas, in Lower California, but had 
been promptly suppressed. 


Domestic.—A bill similar to the Maine Liquor 
Law has been introduced into the Indiana Legisla- 
ture. It is thought that it will become a law. 

A petition for the adoption of the Maine law in 
New York, containing 55,000 signatures, has been 
presented to the Legislature of that State. 

The Red River was recently frozen over in Lou- 

isiana, a circumstance not known to have occtirred 
fore. “ 
A steam ploughing machine has been invented by 
A. T. Watson, of Staten Island. It is intended for 
driving twelve ploughs, and for performing the 
operations of ploughing, sowing and harrowing si- 
multaneously. 


Coneress.—On the 1ith inst. the resolution of 
sympathy for the Irish exiles was taken up in the 
Senate and debated by Senator Seward in favor, and 
Senators Badger and Mason in opposition to the 
resolution. On the 12th Senator Clemens made a 
speech in opposition to intervention by this country 
in the affairs of Hungary. 


On the 14th, the bill to establish a Navy Yard and 
depot on the Bay of San Francisco was debated by 
Senators Brodhead, Gwin and Badger, after whic 
the bill was postponed to the 16th inst, 


In the House, on the 12th inst., the Committee on 
Public Lands reported a bill granting to the State of 
Missouri the right of way and 1,5v0,000 acres of 
public lands for railroad purposes. 


PennsyLvanta LecisLature.—In the Senate, on 
the 10th inst., the supplement to the act incorporat- 
ing the Sunbury and Erie Railroad Company was 
taken up and passed. The bill was then read a 
third time and passed. 

On the 11th, a number of petitions were presented 
from various parts of the State asking for the enact- 
ment of the Maine Liquor Law. 

The joint resolutions urging upon Congress the 
construction of a ship canal around the falls of Sault 
Ste. Marie, by the U.S, Government, passed the 
Senate on the 13th. 

A bill to prohibit the manufacture and sale of in- 
toxicating liquors as a beverage, in this Common- 
wealth, was read in the House on the 11th inst. 
The provisions of this bill are the same as those of 
the Maine Liquor Law. 

On the 1 the joint resolution relative to the 

i idge, which passed the Senate on the 

its final ing in the House. The 

resolution the Governor to transmit to both 

branches of ess and to the members of the 

Pennsylvania delegation copies of the resolutions in 

opposition to the erection of a bridge over the Ohio 

river, passed by the Legislature of this State in 
1844 and 1850. 





